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EDITORIAL 


My first task in welcoming readers to the Society Transactions for 1992 is 
to thank our authors for sharing the results of their research with us. The 
articles in this issue range from landscape history to local farm dialect 
and begin with a summary of recent archaeological work undertaken by the 
Society in Scarborough's Old Town and at Filey, Ravenscar and Peasholm. The 
summaries show that’ the Society continues to play an important part in 
rescuing information about our earlier history which otherwise might have 
been destroyed without record. Since 1987 the Society has published 18 
interim excavation and fieldwork reports which are available for 
consultation in the Scarborough library or to borrow from the Society's own 
book collection. A complete list of interim reports is given at the end of 
the article. 


The development of our villages from the middle ages to the present day is 
one topic for fruitful research as Chris Evans shows in his article on the 
evolution of Brompton. Hopefully his study will encourage others to pursue 
the same line of investigation since it involves a fascinating blend of 
documentary research and landscape detective work. One influence which runs 
through the history of all our villages is, of course, the church and in 
this issue Phillip Craven takes a detailed look at church tithe and glebe 
in the parish of Seamer from the Norman conquest to the present day. 


Sadly this transactions contains the last article by our distinguished 
former chairman and editor Frank Rimington, completed just before he died 
in October 1991. In "Counting Sheep the Welsh Fashion" he investigates a 
bygone, probably celtic, method of counting once found in many parts of the 
country including locally in Burniston. Frank's curiosity, learning and 
love of all things historical clearly emerge from this article. The 
transactions conclude with an obituary which more fully expresses the 
Society's debt to him. 


I must thank Chris and Frances Hall for once again preparing the text of 
the transactions for publication. Articles for inclusion in the 30th 
transactions can be submitted to the editor at any time. 


Trevor Pearson 
20 Gordon St 
YORK 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 
IN SCARBOROUGH AND DISTRICT - 1991 


BY CHRISTOPHER HALL AND TREVOR PEARSON 
INTRODUCTION 


During 1991, the Society continued its recent high level of archaeological 
activity in Scarborough and the Surrounding area. In previous years work 
was concentrated in the Old Town, in response to building activity. A 
reduction in building work has meant a decrease in the need for 
archaeological intervention; but this has allowed the Society the time to 
carry out investigations elsewhere. This report Symmari Ses the work which 
has been reported more fully in the Interim Reports’. 


SCARBOROUGH OLD TOWN 


Two excavations were carried out during 1991 the locations of which are 
shown in figure 1. 
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Figure 1 
Medieval Scarborough showing the location of the excavations 


35 CASTLEGATE, SCARBOROUGH. 


This site is an open piece of land to the north of 35 Castlegate. 
Following the acquisition of the land for the erection of an extension to 
the house, a trial trench was excavated in September 1989, reported briefly 
in Transactions 28°. This excavation indicated that the site contained 
medieval deposits and in view of this a more extensive excavation was 
carried out during the early part of 1991. Approximately half the site was 
excavated. The earliest evidence found was a remnant of stone wall and a 
foundation cut, possibly from a property boundary or a building (although 
no floor levels were found), with a likely date in the 12th century. 


The next features were a sequence of three drains of increasing size and 
sophistication. The earliest was a simple timber-lined structure, but the 
third in the sequence, illustrated in Figure 2, was massively constructed 
with a base of stone slabs, sides of stone blocks and capped by substantial 
limestone slabs, evidently intended for prolonged use, possibly built into 
the foundations of a building. 
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Figure 2 
Plan of 35 Castlegate showing the possible foundation drain 
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Later phases included a series of clay and ash yard surfaces followed by 
abandonment of the site in the late Medieval period. This abandonment 


resulted in a build-up of debris over the site and gave protection to the 
layers below. 


The Significance of this excavation is that the developing series of drains 
(one possibly a foundation drain to a house) testify to increasing use 
being made of the area; the provision of extensive and well-made drains 
implies a local residential population unwilling to tolerate the previously 
existing situation of ground water flowing uncontrollably over the area. 
This is an indication of an increasingly complex and sophisticated urban 
form. The Paradise excavations in 1988-90" indicated that for some reason 
in the late medieval period the northern part of the town became 
increasingly deserted; this excavation adds further evidence that there was 
* BaF Oe a A contraction, although the reason for this has yet to be 
elucidated. 


The spread of roof tile debris across the site in Phase 4 presumably 
derived from the decay or demolition of a house nearby. It is possible that 
a building might have stood to the west of the site since the drains flow 
from this direction and a substantial terracing wall might lie in this 
direction similar to the massive stone wall which retains the rear gardens 
Of No 35 Castlegate itself and its neighbours lower down the hill. 


It is hoped to excavate the remainder of the site before building work 
commences. 


4 NORTH STREET, SCARBOROUGH 


This excavation was carried out during October and November 1991, within 
the shop owned by Edinburgh Woollen Mill, but currently not used for retail 
sales: Structural problems associated with this building led the owners to 
investigate its foundations. In view of the possibility that the site was 
on the course of the Newborough defensive ditch, Edinburgh Woollen Mill Ltd 
commissioned a ‘desk top! study" of the area's archaeology, followed by 
excavation work by the Society. 


Society members spent a total of six weekends excavating two trenches 
inside the building. Trench A, measuring 1.8m by 1.0m was excavated 
through a wooden floor at the front of the site. The much larger Trench 2, 
excavated through a concrete floor, measured 7.3m by 1.5m, although 
concerns about the structural stability of the building and limited space 
for spoil meant it was excavated in two stages, the middle element only 
being opened after the end sections had been backfilled. This trench 
extended from the middle of the building virtually to its rear wall. 


No medieval structural remains came to light, and it must be concluded that 
this area was unoccupied open ground for much of the medieval and post- 
medieval periods. However, remains of what may have been the town's 
rampart were revealed at the extreme south-west corner of the main trench. 
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This covered an earlier field boundary. A further feature, cut into the 
rampart, was a wide, flat-bottomed ditch or gully, which may be a robber 
trench from the removal of the wall or a foundation trench for a wall which 
was never built. Although this excavation was disappointing in that the 
defensive ditch or a wall were not found, nevertheless, important 
information was revealed about the town's Newborough defences. 


‘WORK OUTSIDE THE OLD TOWN 
PEASHOLM FORT 


Between the 4th and 6th May 1991, the Society undertook exploratory 
excavations on the site of the English Civil War earthwork known as 
Peasholm Fort. The fort occupied a vantage point overlooking the North Bay 
on the boulder clay cliff north of Peasholm Gap, above what is now the 
Corner Cafe and the Water Splash swimming pool. 


The site in question was levelled before the war to make way for tennis 
courts and today the northern half of the site is within Mr Marvel's Fun 
Park and the rest is covered by lawns and shrubbery managed by Scarborough 
Council. Although no longer visible as an earthwork , the fort appears 
on OS maps from before the Second World War and on Knox's” plan of Peasholm 
published in 1855. The OS maps show a ditch and rampart in the shape of a 
star measuring approximately 35 metres across and the earliest 
representation of the fort is on the Scalby Enclosure Award Map of 1777 
where it is called Oliver! s Battery. Ten years later the fort is briefly 
referred tg by Schofield’ in the earliest guide to the town and in 1789 by 
Hinderwell’ in his History of Scarborough. It is not known during which of 
the two sieges in the 17th century Civil War that the fort was built, but 
as an artillery emplacement it would have hindered Royalist attempts to 
land reinforcements and supplies in the North Bay for the beleaguered 
castle garrison and would have guarded the main road to Scarborough from 
the north. The garrison of the fort at Peasholm may also have overseen the 
market said to have been held in the vicinity when the castle was under 
siege. 


Peasholm fort is therefore an important link with a momentous period in the 
history of Scarborough and the authors felt it important that trial 
excavations should take place to establish the precise location of the fort 
and to examine its state of preservation. In order to locate the south- 
east point of the fort, two trial trenches were excavated within an area of 
grass between the edges of the cliff and the amusement park. 


Remains of the ditch were found in both trenches and thus the position of 
the fort is now accurately located. Previously its position could only be 
estimated by combining maps showing the fort with the modern OS map, a 
technique which, as the excavation showed, placed it about 2.0 metres too 
far to the east. Trench A, measuring 6.0 metres by 2.0 metres, positioned 
to find the eastern edge of the ditch, showed that it survives to a depth 
of 1.4 metres below the present ground surface, with sides sloping at 20>. 
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Trench B showed a more complex construction, with a zig-zagged vertical 
Slot cut into the bottom which it has been conjectured represents a re- 
cutting following the bombardment of Scarborough on 16 December 1914 


THE RAW LIQUOR CISTERN AT RAVENSCAR ALUM WORKS 


A getailed report on recent archaeological work was given in Transactions 
28" when it was also reported that it was hoped to excavate the raw liquor 
cistern. This excavation|was carried out as a joint project between the 
Society and the National Trust, when a single trench was cut across the 
supposed site of the cistern. The objectives were to locate any surviving 
remains of the vessel to ascertain details about its depth, size and method 
of construction, and its relation to other features. A further intention, 
to clear the vessel so that it could be displayed as a primary stage of 
processing on the alum house proved to be unachievable due to the depth of 
overburden. Because of the unexpectedly large amount of overburden it was 
initially difficult to positively locate the cistern and there were 
reservations about its depth. However the excavation did reach a 
successful conclusion by locating the remaining lower portion of the 
cistern allowing an assessment of the materials and method of construction. 
It was also possible to draw comparisons with vessels used for a similar 
purpose on other alum producing sites. 


The excavation has also led to a better understanding of the relationship 
between features whether overlying or in close proximity to the cistern. 
It would appear that activity post-dating the production of alum on the 
Site has quite heavily disturbed archaeological features. 


FILEY ROMAN SIGNAL STATION 


In the light of increasing concern about the erosion of this important 
site, the authors carried out a total station survey of this site on 7 
September 1991. The equipment, which was kindly loaned by York 
Archaeological Trust, consisted of a Sokisha Red Mini 2 and ODT4 
EDM/theodolite combination connected to an automatic data logger. The 
Trust also processed the readings using Autocad based software. This 
equipment allowed a relatively extensive survey to be carried out rapidly; 
precisely locating archaeological remains and contouring earthwork traces. 
It is not proposed to describe the survey and its results in detail here, 
indeed it has posed more questions than it has answered about the various 
remains visible today. The survey has shown that there is more remaining 
at Filey Roman Signal Station than conventional wisdom has_ recently 
acknowledged and, more critically, that these remains coincide with the 
narrowest part of Carr Naze which here is only 5 metres across (Figure 3). 
Much of the site is facing imminent destruction. 


As a result of this survey, York Archaeological Trust are seeking funding 
from English Heritage to perform an excavation of the site, and it is 
expected that the Society will be involved in this work. 
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Figure 3 
Computer image of Filey Brigg looking seawards 


showing position of the Roman Signal Tower 
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Plate 1 
Some of the excavation team at 35 Castlegate 
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BROMPTON ISN'T WHAT IT WAS 
OR 
MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES WITH TIME IN A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE 


BY CHRIS’ EVANS 


In common with many other villages, Brompton's shape has changed with time. 
The changes range from those obvious after a glance at a recent Ordnance 
Survey map to those in early medieval times about which one can only 
speculate. Evidence from documents, maps and observation in the village 
will be used to suggest how Brompton's present apparently amorphous, 
scattered character is the result of deliberate decisions taken by its 
landowners. 


Brompton's foundations, in more senses than one, are the kinds and shapes 
of the rocks upon which it rests, so these will be outlined first. 
Brompton, like many of it neighbours, lies at the mouth of one of the dales 
which dissect the Limestone Hills to the north and discharge into the low 
lying, wet floor of the Vale of Pickering to the south. In the case of 
Brompton the dale is dry and the springs which provide its two becks rise 
at the boundary between the limestone and the alluvium of the vale. This 
boundary is made more distinct by a fault which runs through the village 
from east to west. (The springs, in addition to affecting its shape, may 
give Brompton its name. Natives pronounce Brompton - ‘'Brunton', which 
makes the accepted derivation from the plant broom less likely and a 
derivation from the OE burna as in Brunton in Northumberland more likely). 
Thus Brompton lies on a narrow corridor where travelling is easier than by 
the up hill and down dale route to the north or by the muddy route to the 
south (characterised by the name for a southern part of the village - 
Malpas). Travel north and south through Brompton was facilitated by a 
bridge over the Derwent to the south and by the staging post of the hamlet 
of Sawdon 2.5 km. to the north. 


Figure 1 shows the principal places mentioned in the text whilst figure 2 
shows the evolving plan of Brompton Village including a plan of the built 
up area as I expect it to be in 2000 AD (Figure 2A), eight years hence. 
Drastic change is unlikely as Brompton is largely a Conservation Area. The 
changes which have taken place since 1950 (Figure 2B) are the building of 
the architecturally conspicuous houses down the Sherburn Road at the 
southern end of the village and the two estates built by the Rural District 
Council at Park Close and West Brow in the 1950s. 


In the century preceding 1950 the major changes were for the benefit of 
improved communications - the building of a railway line at the southern 
end of the village in 1882 and successive road widenings at the northern 
end of the village. At the corner of Cayley Lane and the A170 stood 
Pennock's Cottage. Its north-east corner must have been very close to 
where the white lines now run down the centre of the road (Plate 1). 
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Figure 1: 
The village of Brompton showing the principal places mentioned in the text 
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Plate 1: Brompton High Street at the turn of the century 


Many of the changes of shape in Brompton were a consequence of the site of 
the ‘capital messuage' of the estate which the Cayley family acquired in 
Brompton in 1610, and of their wish to extend it and improve its outlook. 
The estate was the rectory of Brompton which presumably included as its 
main house whatever was on the site of High Hall at that time - a site 
which was less than spacious. Henceforth the Cayleys campaigned to acquire 
a majority of the property in Brompton and to make the surroundings and the 
views from their house more attractive. The rectory came to the Cayleys as 
a result of the marriage of William Cayley of Thormanby to Joanne 
Gouldthorpe, daughter of Richard Gouldthorpe, a haberdasher, Alderman of 
York and dealer in the lands of dissolved monasteries. 


High Hall is sandwiched between the High Street and the back of Brompton 
Church so that sideways expansion was their best option. This was achieve 

by a purchase of land on the west side bought from Robert Hopper in 1839 

and probably by an exchange of land on the east side with William Nicholson 
soon after 1736°, at which time the land was described as having Brompton 
Beck on the west, land of William Cossins on the east and land of Sir 
George Cayley on the north. This was very probably the area where the new 
sports hall for the Hall School is to be built. John Cossin's name will be 
found on the gable of an outhouse in’ Church Lane and the excavations for 
the foundations of the sports hall turned up what may have been the 
foundations of a house. Having bought the land, the last step in this long 
process of improvement was the formation of the New Lane at West Brow. 
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The old lane ran from the north-west corner of what was the stable block of 
High Hall to the bend on Church Lane where the masoning of the wall of the 
grounds of High Hall is different from the rest. Another part of this 
extension and improvement of their pleasure grounds was the removal of the 
Home Farm from the north-west corner of the High Hall grounds to its 
present location a few hundred metres to the north, and its replacement by 
the stable block in 1879. Intention to extend the park land to the north 
is indicated by the elegant gates and gate piers at the entrance to 
Brompton Dale and by the remnants of an avenue leading east behind gardens 
on the A170 to the Green. If the gate piers leading into the Dale are 
compared with those leading into High Hall, it will be seen that those 
leading to the Dale were not finished; neither was the process of 
emparking. The earliest Ordnance Survey maps show all of the first Dale, 
the Pasture, the field to the east of the Fish Ponds, the fields to the 
west of Barnard's Lane as far south as the Low Road to Snainton, and the 
field south of the Pasture as being parkland. If this ambition was ever 
achieved it was an ephemeral achievement. 


The century preceding 1850 saw much more dramatic and extensive changes 
concentrated in time around the enclosure of the common fields in 1760, and 
in place, south of the church. Enclosure gave the Cayley family the 
opportunity to accelerate the process of emparking. The view to the south 
was their main problem. In the foreground to the west of the Fish Ponds 
were the houses of West Row running down from the church to Low Hall Farm. 
On the east of the Fish Ponds were the garths of John Brown, Thomas 
Sterricker and William Hick, the boundaries of which could be seen as low 
ridges in the ground until dredgings from the Fish Ponds were spread in 
the area in the 1970s. These garths with their houses lay in Hick's Lane 
which seems most likely to have been a continuation of Hungate's east-west 
limb as far as the West Row. The removal of these houses did not increase 
the view sufficiently and the bend in what is now Cayley Lane at Bridge 
House and the bevelling of the corner of the boundary to the houses west of 
Cayley Lane were needed to widen the angle of view from the terrace of High 
Hall. The Cayleys did not control all of West Row so Low Hall Farm had to 
be hidden by a clump of trees. 


Outside the period 1750 to 1850 but almost certainly part of the same 
process of emparking by the Cayleys is their obtaining permission in 1743 
to enclose from 'High Street northwards and leading south through a watery 
place called Brompton Beck to the Low Road to Yedingham'’. One suspects 
that this was the first move in the making of the Fish Ponds from what had 
been the mill dam of the Church Mill. 


To the south of The Pasture there was an alteration to the Low Road to 
Snainton, it being moved a few metres to the north. The line of the old 
road is shown by a broad ridge at the end of the rigg and furrow in the 
field south of The Pasture. This ridge aligns with what was the public 
right of way south of the Low Hall, with the parish boundary and with 
rights of way in Snainton. From this route at the western boundary of Low 
Hall grounds a right of way runs north to the A170. This must have been 
the original access to Low Hall. 
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Another change in the disposition of roads was at the bottom of Hungate. 
At enclosure Richard Sawden was awarded one rood between his and Richard 
Norrisons, garths ‘out of the high road leading out of Hungate into 
Leadgate' - The 1854 0.S. map applies the name Leadgate to that part of 
what 1S now called Acres Lane which is immediately to the south of Hungate. 
Acres Lane 1s the name applied to the rest of this route to the west. 
Other evidence locates the garths of Richard Norrison and Richard Sawden 
and implies that the ‘high road' referred to must have passed through the 
area where the Peirson Almshouses now stand. The enclosure award does 
refer to the making of a new road to Sherburn. The closure of this 
southward continuation of Hungate could be part of this scheme. 


Another big change which must have taken place between 1770 and 1850 was 
the enclosure of the space in front of the house appropriately named 'The 
Green'. This is shown unenclosed on Jeffries! map of 1770. This is 
confirmed by the description in the enclosure award of the southern 
boundary of _the High West Field being 'several garths in Brompton and the 
town green'”. For some time the Cayley estate paid the Parish Council a 
wayleave for the loss of the path which traversed the Green diagonally from 
south-west to north-east. Figure 2D shows how Brompton would have been 
mapped in 1750. 


Moving now to the centuries before 1750, where documentary evidence is 
sparse and large scale maps non-existent, we begin to rely on the shapes 
of boundaries and other field signs. There are two pieces of evidence of 
this nature which, if I have interpreted them correctly, make apparent 
dramatic changes in the shape of Brompton. The first is the alignment of 
the property boundaries north and south of the A170. The boundaries north 
of the A170 are parallel to and sometimes aligned with those south of the 
road. Neither set of boundaries meets the road at right-angles. The 
properties north and south of the A170 were mainly owned by the families of 
Cossins, Laycock, Foster and Nicholson, with only a small Cayley interest. 
My suggestion is that at some time in the past a road was carved through 
the tofts which ran from Church Lane to the Dale, and that prior to this 
the tofts of houses on Church Lane ran to the northern boundary of the 
houses on the A170. 


The second piece of evidence comes from an aerial photograph (Plate 2) 
which shows rigg and furrow to the east, and, more significantly, to the 
south of Hungate, where it disappears under the road. This implies that 
Hungate was planted on an arable field and was thus later than other parts 
of the village. The effect of these two changes is shown in Figure 2E. 


If these hypotheses are correct we have a village with three groups of 
tofts: those on either side of the stream which preceded the Fish Ponds; 
those straddling what is now the A170; and those which form the later 
addition of Hungate. One must then ask, are there any further pieces of 
evidence for Brompton being (like Gaul) in three parts? The answer is that 
there are at least three. 


Plate 2: Aerial view of Brompton looking north 


The history of estates in Brompton is complex. In the Domesday Inquest 
four estates are described as being in Brompton, after which there is a 
long history of sub-tenanting, cross-tenanting, division amongst heiresses 
and building up of new estates, of which the Cayley estate was but one, 
albeit in recent centuries the major one. 


In the Domesday Inquest Brompton receives four entries: one, as part of the 
large Pickering estate owned by the Crown, of 6 carucates; another much 
smaller estate which the Crown had taken over from Ulfr; the third as part 
of the estates of Berenger de Tosny which again amounted to 6 carucates but 
included a mill and a church with 9 villagers (villeins); and lastly 14 
oxgangs (8 oxgangs to a carucate) belonging to Robert of Brus ‘which was 
given after the Book of Winchester was written'~. All this fits fairly 
well with what is generally known as the summary. Some of this was 
probably in Sawdon which does not get a mention in the Domesday Inquest. 


The next information comes from Kirby's Inquest of 1285 where there is 
sparse reference to the Crown estate, but it does refer to two major 
estates, one in Snainton, Westhorpe and Brompton held of the Crown by Roger 
Bigot; and one in Brompton and Sawdon held of the crown by Roger Mowbray. 
Here we have mention of Sawdon and Westhorpe; Westhorpe is said to be in 
Brompton. This apparently simple division is illusory as the holdings were 
sub-tenanted by the Vesci, Mesnehermer and Helden families - or in another 
version these and Henry Perci, Alan Cynere, and William Thurneff’. So this 
material is unhelpful and adds the complication of Westhorpe. 
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More detail is given in the Inquest Post Mortem of William de Vesci of 
Kildare (an illegitimate son of William Vesci) in 1314 where the Vesci 
holdings are as follows:- 


Held of the Mowbrays 


Manor of Brompton 

6 carucates of land in demesne 

a water mill 

6 carucates at Sawdon in the hands of free tenants 
28 cottages at Sawdon 

a piece of land at Sawdon 

Aycliffe Wood in Troutsdale 


Held of the Earl of Lancaster 


the site of 2 barns with dovecotes 

4 tofts and 7 oxgangs 

3 carucates and 7 oxgangs in the hands of free tenants 
5 tofts in the hands of free tenants 


Held of the Bigods in Snainton and Westhorpe 


6 carucates and 6 oxgangs 
1 toft in Kekesgate 
the site of Brompton church 


There is some suggestion here of three estates, in addition to the one at 
Sawdon, each of about 6 carucates; and that Brompton church was in 
Westhorpe. Kekesgate or Kexgate appears again in the Duchy of Lancaster 
rentals of 1538 but its location is a mystery”. William de Vesci of 
Kildare was the last Vesci to hold land in Brompton and the estate passed 
after some legal wrangling to the Aton family, but others such as John 
Morin and Thomas Westhorpe had estates in Brompton, and to complicate the 
issue still further, when William de Aton died in 1389 his estate was 
divided amongst his three daughters. 


If there were three separate estates/manors at some stage we might expect 
to find three separate manor houses. There are three big houses in 
Brompton: High Hall, Low Hall and the Green. There were also three 
dove-cotes in Brompton and dove-cotes are usually associated with manor 
houses. One dove-cote still stands at Low Hall; of the other two, one was 
in the grounds of what is now Holly Croft and was formerly the Buck Inn. 
The Buck Inn's western abuttal was, significantly, the grounds of High 
Hall. Naturally for an inn it was substantial, as befitted a manorial 
building. It was destroyed by a land mine in the 1939-45 war. 
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The dovecote is mentioned in a deeds of 17622 and 176710. ] e other 
dovecote stood at the top of Hungate (deeds of 1761''! and 1796°*, which 
give the northern boundaries of the toft in which it stood as 'town 
street'). Where is the manor house with which this dovecote might be 
associated? Moving in a circle anti-clockwise from this toft, at the top 
of Hungate one comes first to the Green, then to Manor Farm; across the 
road is the Cayley Arms and then Castle Hill, and within the circle stood 
until the last century the smithy and the pinfold. The significant one of 
these is the Castle Hill. 


Sadly the documentary evidence for a castle on Castle Hill is not 
strong.The site however is a good one, protected on the south by the steep 
cliff running down into the Mill Dam, which until recently had a limb which 
ran so close to the wall that 'a cart could just pass'. On the hill itself 
are lumps and bumps which must be the remains of walls. There are two 
pieces of documentary evidence: a sentence in Hinderwell's History of 
Scarborough - 'BROMPTON, a village eight miles west of Scarborough, is said 
to have formerly been the residence of the Northumbrian Kings; and the 
foundations of an ancient building are still visible on an eminence called 
Castle-hill'’~; and a legend of a crusader and his lady love, the action of 
which takes place in part at Brompton Castle’'*. If such a castle existed, 
by analogy with Ayton Castle its boundary wall to the north might have 
included the Manor Farm building, the smithy, the pinfold, and the dovecote 
in Hungate. The final piece of evidence to support the existence of such a 
wall is the large stones excavated by the NEGAS near the electricity 
sub-station on the A170. I suggest that a good southern and western 
boundary to an outer bailey could be the east and west becks. The east 
beck takes a rather anomalous path from the Beck Bridge to meet the west 
beck near Low Hall Farm. In 1561 Brompton was owned by the Pollard and the 
Dakins families, and a rental of their estates survives. In it only one 
capital messuage is mentioned - the Hallgarth; Hallgarth Flatt is near the 
Green. 


The dovecote at Low Hall is still standing, close to a building which 
according to the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments contains 'a block 
at the core of the house ....(which).... could have been a medieval 
hall''’. The difficulty here is that there seems to be little evidence for 
a toft complex to go with a medieval hall, so that the building seems to 
have been on an isolated site chosen for its dry gravelly soil. 


There remain another two problems. The first is that in 1720 Warburton 
published a drawing of the 'Seat of Sir Arthur Cayley Bt.' which fits none 
of the buildings discussed so far. The second is that at the enclosure of 
the common fields of Snainton in 1768 Sir George Cayley was awarded 12 
beastgates in the right of a certain house in Brompton called Westrup, 
otherwise West Hall. Hinderwell, in a note to his piece on Brompton, 
writes, 'Some old deeds respecting lands in the neighbourhood mention 
Westrop-Hall'. So where was Westrop Hall? 


There is some documentary evidence about the halls. The first comes from 
an abstract from the 'Lands of the Dissolved Religious Houses! dated 1540/1 
- 'The rectory with a mansion called the Parsonage'’~. The next reference 
to a big house comes in the rental of Dakins and Pollard dated 1560 which 
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writes of a ‘capital messuage called the Hallgarth' -Hallgarth Flatt is in 
the region of the Green. Over a century passes before the will of William 
Cayley who died in 1677 tells us that he left to his grandson John ‘the 
West Hall wherein I do now live with one frontstead and two adjacent 
as Following this, the West Hall is referred to again in about 
1730. 


We have to say about 1730 because the deed!® js actually dated 1775 but it 
is clear from the people who appear in the deed that it refers to the state 
of affairs in 1730-1740.| Here the deed states that 'All that capital 
messuage commonly called the West Hall with all the closes and grounds 
belonging .... in the several occupations of the said Dame Dorothy Legard, 
John Hick and Thomas Hick'. Who were Dame Dorothy Legard, John Hick and 
Thomas Hick? Dame Dorothy was a daughter of William Cayley (1635-1708); 
John and Thomas Hick were both tenants of the Cayley estate. The Hicks may 
well have had the closes, leaving the house and grounds for Dame Dorothy. 
In the same document a capital messuage and manor house is referred 0 
tenanted by a Thomas Carr, along with land. A similar document of 1795 
refers to the capital mansion house and to West Hall which is described as 
adjoining the Pasture and so must almost certainly be Low Hall. 


There is one more source of evidence and that is the parish boundaries (see 
Figure 3). On the western side of the parish Snainton sticks what has been 
described as a 'pharaoh's nose! into Brompton. The boundary comes down the 
western side of Brompton Dale, turns sharply west along the A170 road and 
then south again towards Low Hall, where the 'chin' is formed by another 
sharp turn west. At the bridge of the 'nose' and on either side of the 
'forehead' is an area called Moorsome, which straddles the boundary between 
Snainton and Brompton. 

Were the truncated north and south running boundaries to be continued they 
would enclose an area including Low Hall/West Hall/Westrop Hall and 
possibly therefore the lost village of Westhorpe. 


At the other side of Brompton the boundary is quite different. Instead of 
long stretches of linear boundary there is a Zig-zag pattern of short 
lengths from 30 to 200 metres in length with a mean length of 100 metres. 
Such boundaries have been attributed to the inheritance by Gommuni ties of 
pre-existing field systems possibly from the Iron Age This is 
interesting because in the areas of land called Eastanby and Caingates (one 
field's length north and south of the the A170 between Brompton and 
Wykeham) are crop marks which have been interpreted as a Romano-British 
settlement, the fields of which now constitute Eastanby and Caingates. For 
that matter crop-marks of another Romano-British settlement lie at the 
other side of Brompton in the area which may have been Westhorpe. What in 
the way of prehistoric settlements lie beneath Brompton itself is unknown. 


I have tried to show the changes which have or may have occurred in 
Brompton by scraping off one layer of the palimpsest at a time. Now the 
point has been reached where I shall summarise by working in the opposite 
direction to find how the village developed. The first settlements we can 
speculate about are three Romano-British settlements - in Eastanby, in the 
West Carr and probably in Brompton village, possibly with a defensible 
enclosure on Castle Hill. At some time in the eighth or ninth century 
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Figure 3: Brompton Parish Boundary 


these moved to closely associated toft complexes running along the West 
Beck and along the line of the road from Pickering to Scarborough. Later, 
population pressure led to the establishment of another toft complex which 
became the eastern side of Hungate. The arrival of the Cayley family, 
together with a fashion for appreciating the countryside as landscape 
instead of merely a resource, led to the emparking of the area around High 
Hall, which involved removing houses from West Row and other areas south of 
High Hall. In this century the increasing number of people and motorcars 
has brought wider roads and bigger housing estates. 


Ulfr was one of the owners of an estate in Brompton in 1066. If he were to 
be transported back to Brompton today in Dr. Who's time machine, he would 
be totally lost. 
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TITHE AND GLEBE IN THE PARISH OF SEAMER 
BY PHILIP CRAVEN 
Seamer, described by Leland in the course of his Itinerary (1535-1543) as 
"a great uplandisch toune" also gave its name to a large ecclesiastical 
parish (Figure 1). It comprised the townships of Seamer and Irton, the 


chapelry of East Ayton and the chapelry of Cayton with its dependent 
townships of Killerby, Osgodby and Deepdale. 


THE PARISH OF SEAMER 
in 1850 


Seamer Ings | 


Figure 1 
The Parish of Seamer 
taken from the first edition of the 1 inch Ordnance Survey Map 


Following the Conquest William I granted the manor of Seamer to William de 
Percy and this family remained in possession until 1538 when Sir Thomas 
Percy surrendered this, and other manors, on, his attainder for complicity 
in Aske's rebellion (The Pilgrimage of Grace)‘. 


I 
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Earlier, William de Percy, grandson of the Domesday tenant, gave the 
advowson - the right of presentation to a church benefice - to Whitby Abbey 
and in 1323 the Abbey appropriated the church f Seamer and the dependent 
chapels and retained them until the Dissolution’. The appropriation by the 
Abbey was made possible only by the generosity of the Percys who presented 
the rectory to the Abbey in order to increase its endowment. 


Prior to the appropriation the incumbents of Seamer were styled rector, 
being in possession of the tithes, but after 1323 Seamer became a perpetual 
curacy, or vicarage, its incumbents presented by, and dependent on, the 
Abbey for their maintenance. 


In 1555 Queen Mary granted the manor to Sir Henry Gates, a member of the 
Council in the North. He died in 1589 seised of the manor, capital 
messuage, advowson and rectory of Seamer qand the dependent chapels of 
Cayton and East Ayton, leaving a son, Edward”. 


Subsequently the manor, the attached tithes and advowson passed through a 
number of hands and by the mid-17th century Sir John Napier had succeeded 
as lay rector; he was followed by the Duke of Leeds who later sold the 
manor, rectory and advowson to W.J. Denison of Leeds and London and who was 


said to be in possession by 1790°. 


That Seamer suffered a severe visitation of bubonic plague (The Black 
Death) cannot be doubted. The last of Seamer's five rectors, John de 
Wykham, held the living from 1322, the year prior to the appropriation, to 
1349. The names of four vicars follow, all of whom were inducted when the 
plague was at its most virulent in 1349. Roger de Aks, William de 
Myddleton, John de Lyle de South Burton, it must be assumed, all perished 
in that year. The fourth vicar to be inducted in 1349, Roger de Grymeston, 
survived the pestilence and served his parish until 1371-. 


It has been estimated that one third of the population may have succumbed 
to the plague. Figures for clergy mortality are more precise: "It is 
fairly well established that about 44 per cent of the beneficed clergy in 
the dioceses of York and Lincoln And nearly 50 per cent in Exeter, 
Winchester, Norwich and Ely perished"’. 


The system of visitation by archbishop, or archdeacon, or by commissioners 
acting on their behalf, as a means of supervising and controlling the work 
of the parish clergy is well recorded, not least in the Elizabethan period. 


At Archbishop Grindal's secondary visitation of his diocese in 15758, 
following his primary visitation of 1571, presentments were made by the 
churchwardens of Seamer and the chapelwardens of Cayton, as was their duty. 


Seamer The vicar lieth not at Seamer but at Caiton, two 
miles of, being a chapelrie in his parishe. 


Mr. John Gates hath all the commoditie of the 


vicaredge, and what he paieth to the vicar 
they know not. 
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Caiton capella parochie de Seamer 
They want [lack] their quarter[ly] sermons. 


Ther is a windowe in the chauncell in decaie in 
default of Sir Henry Gates. 


Lay rectors in general were negligent in fulfilling their obligations at 
this period; Sir Henry Gates, as impropriate or lay rector, had a duty to 
keep the chancel in repair and to ensure that quarterly sermons were 
provided by the vicar. Throughout the diocese the neglect of chancels was 
a constant source of complaint by churchwardens. The Crown and the 
Archbishop, as impropriate rectors of many parishes, were as guilty as the 
rest”. 


Presumably Mr. John Gates was acting on behalf of Sir Henry in collecting 
the Seamer tithes and in not revealing what proportion had been made over 
to the vicar. This situation would be much improved in the 17th century 
with the introduction of glebe terriers which recorded the gues , tithes, 
fees and perquisites belonging to the incumbent of a benefice! é 


In the circumstances it would not have been unreasonable for the vicar to 
reside at Cayton; it was within his parish and the major portion of the 
glebe - 32 acres - was attached to Cayton Chapel. At that period he may 
even have farmed it himself; terriers of the 18th century list a house, 
cottage and farm buildings immediately to the south of the chapel graveyard 
and they may well have been there at a much earlier date. 


The Diocesan Court Book for 1662/63 records that Nicholas Howlett [vicar of 
Seamer, 1662 to 1666] was presented "for not repairing the vicaridge 
house"; and in 1685 William Robinson of Cayton was presented "for 
peremptorily refusing in an Indecent Manner to Officiate as Chappelwarden 
for the present year after being lawfully chosen by the Minister and the 
consent of the parishioners". 


The two presentments outlined above followed visitations by the archdeacon 
of the East Riding. It may be wondered why Seamer, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, should be subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
archdeaconry of the East Riding, rather than that of Cleveland in the North 
Riding. The reason for this apparent anomaly was that the parish of Seamer 
lay within the ancient deanery of Dickering. This deanery was composed of 
fourteen parishes in the north-east of the East Riding, including Filey and 
Bridlington, and a further four parishes, namely Scarborough, Seamer, 
Scalby and Hackness, north of the river Hertford, in the North Riding; the 
whole deanery being subject to the control of the archdeacon of the East 
Riding. 


The earliest of Seamer's fifteen terriers is undated; however it bears the 
signature of John Lister who held the living from 1666 to 1694. Following 
the Civil Wars of the 1640s, the Interregnum, 1649/1660 and the extreme 
puritanism of the Commonwealth John Lister would be anxious to clarify his 
position in respect of the-glebe lands, tithes and other dues belonging to 
his extensive parish. In this situation I think that this terrier may be 
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dated no later than 1670. The preamble to the terrier suggests that he had 
gone to some pains to establish what was due to him as vicar of Seamer when 
he wrote: 


A terrier of all the Glebe tithes and other perquisites belonging to the 
vicarage of Seamer according to the strictest search made. 


£5998. Vid 

Glebe in the tenure of Sir John Napier amounting to 

ten pounds per annum paid to the Vicar only. £O'OSH0 vO"G 
Vicarage house home close Churchyard. Bsiz0o2 
A close which is Glebe in the Vicar's tenure. HrizQnad 
Small tithes with the Easter Book of Seamer amounting to 5°" Ot2H 
Tithes in Irton belonging to Seamer Tithe Corn and 

hay annually 22 daidideD 
The small tithes of Irton with the Easter Book. 3m590 970 
In East Ayton in the parish of Seamer Easter Book and 

small tithes per annum. 3ans0 ATO 
For the tithe of two Mills there yearly. 1 OO 23D 


At Cayton belonging to Seamer Glebe land in the 

possession of John Wyvill Esq. for which he 

pays yearly to the vicar of Seamer. 4 - G06 0 
More Glebe Land in Cayton in the tenure of John 

Bielby Esq. for which he pays the vicar of 

Seamer yearly. 10. VSO OS 
More Glebe Land in Cayton being a pasture ground 

on the North side of the Chappell which the 


vicar of Seamer lets to ..... ? 16 . Oued 
For Wool and Lamb and the small tithes together with 
the Easter Offerings yearly. FOF RS 1H 


John Lister 
Vicar of Seamer 


In the 17th century a vicar in possession of a living with an annual value 
in excess of £80 could consider himself well recompensed. The vicar's 
income owed much to the contributions from Irton and Cayton, together worth 
more than £60 leaving a balance of no more than £26 from Seamer and East 
Ayton. The four great tithes of corn, hay, wool and lamb were normally in 
the possession of a rector, but here we find that the great tithes of Irton 
- later terriers specify wool and lamb in addition to corn and hay - were 
allocated to the vicar of Seamer together with two of the great tithes of 
Cayton, wool and lamb. The small tithes of the whole parish were, as one 
would expect, in the vicar's possession. Small tithes included poultry, 
geese, apples, bees, honey, wax, small pigs and money payments, or moduses, 
for cows, calves and foals. Some parishes were subject to a form of hearth 
tax, usually referred to as 'smoke'. It seems probable that the emoluments 
attached to the vicarage were awarded at the time of the appropriation of 
Seamer Church by Whitby Abbey in 1323. 
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John Lister was followed at Seamer by Thomas Hassell (1694-1707) and he in 
turn was succeeded by Seamer's longest serving incumbent, George Sheffield 
(1707-1757). During his long tenure there is evidence of a rift between 
the vicar and the Seamer and Irton churchwardens; this resulted in both 
parties submitting independent terriers - a rare happening - at the 
visitations of 1726, 1743 and 1749, thus leaving Seamer with two terriers 
for each of the three years. 


The three churchwardens, William Owston, Joseph Allesan and Francis 
Fletcher, in their terrier of 1726 recorded: "This terrier was exhibited at 
the visitation 1726 by the churchwardens but disallowed by the vicar of 
Seamer". Their terriers of 1743 and 1749 were, however, exhibited without 
comment. 


A study of the terriers in question reveals that the churchwardens were at 
variance with the vicar on two counts. First they refused to support his 
Claim that the lord of the manor, and lay rector, now the Duke of Leeds, 
had tenure of a portion of the Seamer glebe and should pay to the vicar £10 
per annum, although this sum had been claimed, and presumably paid to John 
Lister in the previous century. 


The vicar's terrier of 1726 begins: Seamer - a terrier of all the glebe 
lands tythes and other perquisites belonging to the vicarage of Seamer. 


Two oxgangs of glebe land in the tenure of My Lord Carmarthen 
[heir to the Duke of Leeds] for which formerly was paid ten 
pounds per annum but now withheld. 


In terriers of 1743 and 1749 the vicar wrote: Glebe in the tenure of his 
Grace the Duke of Leeds amounting to ten pounds per annum but not paid. 


The second point at issue concerned the payment of tithe by two mills at 
East Ayton. In his terrier for 1726 the vicar recorded: In East Ayton in 
the parish of Seamer Easter Book and small tythes £3. For the tythe of two 
mills £1. His entry for 1743 reads: East Ayton Chapel and yard and a Land 
upon the Crane Hills together with the Easter Book and small tythes £3. 
For the tythe of one mill there yearly twenty shillings formerly paid to 
the vicar of Seamer but now withheld for six years last past. In 1749 he 
repeats his claim, this time for the tithe of two mills, but again has to 
add: 'but not paid’. 


The churchwardens, in each of their three terriers, while agreeing with the 
vicar over the small tithes of East Ayton and a Land upon the Crane Hills 
[a strip in one of the open fields] make no mention of a mill, or mills, 
there and later terriers are silent in respect of both claims. 


It may be that the Duke of Leeds, unlike his predecessor Sir John Napier, 
regarded the land at Seamer from which the vicar, George Sheffield, had 
claimed ten pounds per annum not as glebe but as parcel of his own demesne. 
Similarly the Duke of Leeds, as lay rector, would appear to have a stronger 
claim than the vicar to the tithe of the two mills at East Ayton. 
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Vicar and churchwardens were in full agreement, though, concerning the 
tithes and glebe land attached to Cayton Chapel as the vicar's terrier of 
1749 makes clear. 


x aos Sued 
In Cayton belonging to Seamer Glebe Land in possession 
of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill for which he pays yearly 
to the vicar G70 BNO 
More Glebe Land in Cayton in the tenure of Mr. Henry Bower 
for which he pays to the vicar of Seamer SF eNO: SAG 


More Glebe Land in Cayton in the tenure of the heirs of 

Mr. Fothergill and William Osbaldeston for which 

they pay to the vicar of Seamer DROS HERS 
More Glebe Land in Cayton being pasture ground on the 

North side of the Chappel which the vicar of Seamer 


lets to one tenant for the yearly rent of 227 OTB10 
For Wool and Lamb and other small tythes together with 
the Easter Offerings yearly at Cayton and Osgodby BUNnrO 1988 


The glebe, tithes and Easter Offerings for the year 1749 were valued at 
£90 6s 8d of which sum Seamer contributed £12, Irton £31, East Ayton £3 and 
Cayton £44 6s 8d. 


A terrier of 1770 gives the date of Enclosure at East Ayton and also makes 
clear that the vicar, Henry Hemington, was farming out the tithes of Irton 
and Cayton. 


Irton in the parish of Seamer - Tyth Corn and Hay Wool and Lamb 
and small tyths together with the Easter Book. Let to one 
tenant for £44 per annum. 


East Ayton - A Close which is Glebe allotted by the 
Commissioners for the Inclosure in the year 1768 in Lieu of the 
Chappel Yard a small piece of Land on the Crane Hills and the 
Easter Book amounting to £5. 


Cayton belonging to Seamer - Glebe Land in the possession of 
Sir Marmaduke Wyvill pays to the Vicar of Seamer £4. 


More Glebe Land in Cayton tenure of Mr. Henry Bower and Watson 
Denton pay to the Vicar £5. 


More Glebe Land half tenure of the heirs of Mr Fothergill and 
the other half tenure of Humphrey Brooks Osbaldeston Esq., 
£5 6s 8d. 


Two houses two yards and Chappell Yard and more Glebe Land 
being pasture ground on the North side of the Chappell with 
Wool and Lamb and other small tythes at Cayton and Osgodby 
together with the Easter Offerings yearly (which is all let to 
one tenant) £30. 
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It was common practice for an incumbent to farm out his tithes and other 
dues such as Easter Offerings, a record of which was kept in the Easter 
Book, although terriers do not always make this clear. It was then left to 
the farmer of the tithes to make what profit he could from the transaction; 
it also relieved the rector or the vicar of the sometimes distasteful task 
of collecting his tithes from the parishioners. 


Only rarely do the names of curates appear in church documents but Seamer 
terriers of 1777 and 1781 bear the signature of John Kirk (curate). It 
seems likely that Thomas Jackson, who held the living from 1773 to 1782, 
was instrumental in employing John Kirk; he would certainly have been 
responsible for paying his curate's stipend, though this should not have 
been beyond his means as his glebe rents, tithes and Easter Offerings in 
1781 were valued at £133 6s 8d. 


In 1777 the chapelwardens of Cayton exhibited a terrier of their chapelry; 
this was in addition to the terrier of the whole parish submitted by the 
vicar of Seamer in the same year: 


A terrier of what is reputed or belongs to the Vicar of Seamer or Minister 
or Curate of Cayton near Seamer in the Diocese of York. 


A modus or fixed payment in lieu of all manner of small tithes 
and other dues for all the Lands Tenements and Inhabitants 
within. the Township of Osgodby yearly at Christmas or 
Michaelmas £4. 


Another modus or fixed payment in lieu of all manner of smal] 
tithes and other dues for all the Lands Tenements and 
Inhabitants within the Township of Killerby yearly at Christmas 
or Michaelmas £5. 


Another modus or fixed payment in lieu of all manner of small 
tithes and other dues for all the Lands Tenements and 
Inhabitants of Cayton with High Deepdale yearly at Christmas or 
Michaelmas £5 6s 8d. 


Two houses and garths within the Chapel Yard in Cayton also 
about Thirty acres of Glebe land on the North side of the said 
Chapel about the yearly rent of £33. 


There are belonging to the inhabitants in the Church or Chapel 
of Cayton a Silver Cup and Cover with a Pewter Chalice and 
Plates with Cloths and Linnen for the Communion. 


Witness our hands this 26th September 1777 
S. Bradley. Edward Parkin. Church or Chapelwardens. 


(This terrier was well supported and bears the signatures of no fewer than 
ten Cayton inhabitants. ) 
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The Cayton chapelwardens were correct in ascribing the source of the three 
payments of £4, £5 and £5 6s 8d to the small tithes of Osgodby, Killerby 
and Cayton with High Deepdale, whereas successive vicars of Seamer were 
wrong in assigning those sums to glebe land in Cayton. There is no 
evidence of glebe land in Cayton other than the thirty acres or so 
described as being on the north side of the Chapel, which land, though no 
longer glebe, is easily identified today. 


In many parishes tithes in kind were frequently exchanged for a modus or 
fixed payment. These payments, once agreed, tended to remain the same and 
in times of inflation this suited the tithe payer but not the incumbent. 
Glebe rents, however, were not subject to a modus and rose with inflation. 
The Cayton payments listed above were the same in 1825 as they had been in 
the mid-17th century whereas the glebe rent rose from £16 in 1670 to £33 in 
777; 


A terrier of 1786 includes a brief description of the domestic and other 
buildings at Seamer and Cayton. Changes in the collection of the small 
tithes of Seamer are noted. 


Seamer - Vicarage house tiled 47 feet long x 37 feet wide 
dining room parlour’ kitchen’ back kitchen dairy cellars 
four bedrooms and a garret above the two front rooms. Barn 20 
feet 6 inches x 16 feet. One tiled stable house for fuel. 


Churchyard garden etc. £3. Herdborough Close £6. Pigs in 
kind at Seamer and Composition [money] for Cows calves’ foals 
geese plough bees Garden and Hen payable at Easter and two 
pence for every Communicant. 


Irton - All tithes in kind and Easter Offerings. 


Cayton - Farm house belonging to the Vicar 40 feet x 15 feet 6 
inches Stable 43 feet x 15 feet 6 inches Barn 36 feet x 19 
feet <A Cottage 31 feet x 16 feet Gardens Orchard and more 
Glebe Land £32. 

There is Wool and Lamb and other small tithes from Osgodby 
Killerby and Deepdale and Easter Offerings. 


W. Wheatley Vicar. 


Robt. Stubbs Francis Owston John Futty: Churchwardens. 
(Eight Cayton inhabitants also signed) 


It is a little unusual to find the vicar insisting on tithing his pigs in 
kind but commuting the rest of the small tithes for money payments. Pigs 
were tithed when quite young; a Thornton in Pickering Lythe terrier of the 
period specifies "at three weeks of age". 


By 1809 the annual value of the glebe rents, tithes and Easter Offerings 
had increased to £178 6s 8d. This was a period of inflation caused largely 
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by the French Wars of 1793-1815. By this time W.J. Denison had succeeded 
the Duke of Leeds at Seamer as lord of the manor, lay rector and patron of 
the living. The vicar, John Boutflower, took the opportunity in his 
terrier to remind the lay rector and the parishioners of their respective 
duties. "The parishioners are charged with the repair of the Church and 
the East and South Fence of the Churchyard. The Lord of the Manor with the 


repair of the Chancel and the occupier of Lands adjoining the Churchyard 
the North and West Fence." 


At East Ayton the inhabitants were responsible for the repair of the Chapel 
and the lord of the manor for the repair of the Chancel. The situation at 
Cayton is less clear; the vicar recorded that the parishioners are charged 
with the repairs of the Church and Churchyard fence but fails to mention 
the Chancel. It was of course the duty of the lay rector, but at this 
period it is almost certain that Cayton had two lay rectors sharing the 
great tithes; this was certainly the case 40 years later as the Cayton 
Tithe Award confirms. 


The terrier continues: "The Clerk and Sexton's wages by custom paid by the 
parishioners". The same mode of payment applied at East Ayton and 
presumably at Seamer. Payment by custom varied from parish to parish but 
included an annual sum of a few pence from each parishioner, and for the 
Sexton a fixed payment "for making a grave". The parish clerk also had a 
fee for assisting at a wedding or a funeral. 


Major changes are recorded in a terrier of 1825. "There were allotted by 
an Act of Parliament in 1809 in lieu of glebe and tithes in the Township of 
Irton 88 acres and 19 perches of arable land and three acres in exchange 
for a Close in East Ayton." 


There was also "A vicarage house newly erected by the present vicar [Henry 
Foord] but not complete." He added that he had availed himself of a 
mortgage, presumably from Queen Anne's Bounty, of £508 secured on the 
living, and that a fifth part had already been paid off. The house stands 
four-square immediately opposite the Church but it is no longer the 
vicarage. It is in private hands and is appropriately named 'The Old 
Vicarage’. 


An Act of 1836 to abolish tithes in kind as well as moduses or fixed 
payments in lieu is confirmed in subsequent Tithe Awards and Tithe Award 
Maps. Cayton Tithe Award, which includes Killerby and Deepdale, is dated 
1848/49 and refers to an area of 2,980 acres. Osgodby township has its own 
Award of 1846 and map dated 1848 covering an area of 1,060 acres. The 
township of Seamer with an area of 4,540 acres has a Tithe Award of 1849 
and map of 1850. 


A terrier of 1857 confirms that in the chapelry of Cayton in the year 1850 
the small tithes of Cayton with Killerby and High Deepdale were compounded 
for the sum of £21 and the small tithes of Osgodby for the sum of £8 8s Od. 
The small tithes of Seamer were commuted in the same year in the sum of £30 
but the change was not recorded until 1861 by the then vicar, John Robert 
Inge. 
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The commutation of the tithes in the township of Seamer was relatively 
simple. Lord Londesborough (formerly Denison) was both lord of the manor 
and Impropriator of the tithes. In paying their dues his Seamer tenants 
were submitting rent and tithe combined in one payment. The rent charge 
payable to the lord of the manor, in lieu of the great tithes was fixed at 
£600. His rental income from the Seamer estate may have been five or six 
times this sum. The vicar had an award of £30 per annum out of Seamer in 
lieu of the small tithes; it appears that Lord Londesborough was 
responsible for this payment. 


The valuer who apportioned the rent charges, William Hodgson of East Ayton, 
and who acted in conjunction with the Tithe Commissioner, neatly summarised 
the position respecting Seamer. "The rent charge of £600 awarded to W.J. 
Denison, since deceased, shall be merged and extinguished in the Freehold 
and inheritance." 


As we have seen, the Cayton chapelwardens in their terrier of 1777 rightly 
attributed the several payments from the townships of Osgodby, Killerby and 
Cayton with High Deepdale as moduses or fixed payments in lieu of small 
tithes. The Tithe Awards for Cayton and Osgodby go further in naming the 
small tithes separately each with its individual modus. 


The Cayton Tithe Award reads: 


Moduses For every ewe and lamb three pence instead of the 
tithes of Wool and Lamb. 
For every hog sheep [a year old] three halfpence 
instead of the tithes of Wool 
For every litter of pigs if there be more than six 
one shilling. 
For every foal one penny. For every calf one penny 
but if five calves one shilling and three pence and 
if six two shillings and six pence. 
For every cow one penny. For every hatch of geese 
if there be six one shilling. For chickens two 
pence per house instead of the tithes of Pigs, 
Foals, Calves, Milk, Geese and Chickens 
respectively 


The Award confirms that William Joseph Denison and Elizabeth Fletcher 
are entitled in equal portions to all the tithes except the above 
moduses. The Gross Rent Charge apportioned by the valuer and payable 
to the tithe owners in lieu of tithes, both great and small, amounted 
to £350 9s 6d and was shared as follows: The vicar £21; W.J.Denison 
and Elizabeth Fletcher between them shared £329 9s 6d. This clearly 
demonstrates the enormous difference in value between the four great 
tithes and the small or vicarial tithes. The Award makes clear that 
glebe land is not subject to tithe. "Glebe Land - Estimated at 30 
acres 2 roods exempt from render of all tithes." 


Of the 1,060 acres covered by the Osgodby Tithe Award W.J. Denison 
owned all except four acres which was freehold in the possession of 
John Tindall. The gross rent charge payable to the two tithe owners 
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in lieu of the great tithes of Osgodby amounted to £159 of which John 
Tindall's share was 12s Od. 


Seamer's final terrier, dated 1861, summarises the area of glebe in 
the townships of Seamer and Irton; 10% and 914 acres respectively. 
Adding the 31 acres attached to Cayton Chapel, which was contained in 
a ring fence and divided into three fields, the amount of glebe in 
the vicar's possession, and which provided the major portion of his 
income, totalled 133 acres. 


The 31 acres of glebe at Cayton could be described as ancient; about 
five acres of ridge (locally rigg) and furrow remain, fossilised in 
Old pasture. Riggs and furrows are of medieval, or earlier, origin 
and are the ancient arable strips which, at some period we can only 
guess at, were allowed to revert naturally to grass and other 
vegetation. The furrows, in the heavy clay soil, were a crude 
attempt at land drainage; it was not until the 19th century that a 
more effective method was devised using cylindrical drain tiles 
placed under the surface, below plough depth, and discharging the 
excess water into the nearest ditch or water course. 


The Cayton section of the terrier reads: "Cayton - Glebe Land, 
Arable, Meadow and Pasture bounded North by a Private Lane, East by 
Cornelius Glaves and Miss Hill, South by the Town Street, [Seamer- 
Filey Road] and West by the Scarborough Road [leading to Osgodby]. 
Cottage - two rooms below and two above, Cowhouse, small garden 
bounded North by the Churchyard, East by the Farmhouse, property of 
the Vicar, South by the Town Street and West by Premises, property of 
William Darling." These premises were, in fact, the 'Blacksmith's 
Arms' and were described as such in 1857 when John Elliott, was in 
occupation and combining the roles of publican and blacksmith’’. The 
'Blacksmith's Arms' remains, although now much enlarged. 


Except for the small area occupied by the 'Blacksmith's Arms' the 
Seamer glebe remained intact until 1918 when, in that year and the 
year following, approximately 125 acres were sold in five lots. In 
each transaction the vicar acted as the vendor and played an active 
part in the sale negotiations. No incumbent however could alienate 
any part of his glebe without the consent of the bishop, patron and, 
following the Glebe Lands Act of 1888, the Land Commission (now known 
as the Ministry of Agriculture). 


On 29 August 1918 the vicar applied to the Archbishop of York for 
permission to sell Cayton Glebe Farm, giving as his reasons for 
selling: "To increase the revenue of the Benefice and to relieve the 
vicar of responsibility of management of the Glebe." Indeed the 
vicar must have spent almost as much time on estate management as on 
his pastoral duties. After prolonged negotiations Cayton Glebe Farm 
was sold in the following year. The conveyance is dated 19 April 
1919 and endorsed: Farm House and Land 31.231 acres, The Glebe Farm, 


Cayton. 
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The Glebe Cottage, which was entirely separate from the farm, was 
sold in December 1918 to the sitting tenant for £120, the purchaser 
paying an additional £5 to cover the vicar's expenses in connection 
with the sale. The cottage remains unaltered, still two up and two 
down, its front facing on to the street and its garden at the rear 
extending north to the wall of the churchyard. What appears to have 
been the final portion of the glebe, 6.715 acres in Seamer village, 
was sold by auction to a neighbouring farmer in 1954. 


The Reverend Frederick George Stapleton, vicar of Seamer for 42 
years, died in harness in 1927 at the age of 89. He was held in some 
affection by his parishioners; a tablet in Cayton Church pays tribute 
to his long service. 


Almost immediately after the end of the Second World War, the ancient 
parish of Seamer was subject to irreversible change. To alleviate a 
housing shortage Scarborough Borough Council purchased an extensive 
area of agricultural land between Cayton and the York-Scarborough 
Railway and south of High Eastfield Farm. In 1948 a scheme was 
approved to build a housing estate as a satellite town to Seamer; 
thus the Eastfield Estate came into being. The first residents moved 
on to the estate in 1950 and by 1954 there were approximately 1,000 
houses occupied by about 3,250 residents; 0 years later the 
population had risen to between 5,000 and 6,000! s 


The York Diocesan Board had already taken steps to provide for the 
spiritual needs of an expanding population in Seamer parish and had 
purchased a plot of land on which to build a church to serve the new 
estate. The conveyance, dated 30 November 1953, was between the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the Borough of Scarborough and the 
Diocesan Board: estate in fee simple. The foundation stone of the 
Church of the Holy Nativity was laid on 25 May 1954. The stone 
originally formed part of the chancel arch of St. Martin's Church, 
Seamer. The Finished, building was dedicated by the Archbishop of 
York on 21 March 1955/2. 


More than seven years elapsed before a new vicarage house was 
provided, although land adjacent to the new church seems to have been 
set aside for this purpose some time previously. A conveyance of 
land and premises on the Eastfield Estate, Scarborough as and for a 


parsonage house under section four of the Parsonages Act 1865 is 
dated 19 July 1962. 


Finally, in Cayton Church, we find the following notice: By Order in 
Council June, 1961 Cayton, Osgodby and Killerby were detached from 
Seamer and East Ayton and the Parish of Cayton and Eastfield was 
created, served by the Churches of St. John the Baptist, Cayton, and 
the Holy Nativity, Eastfield. 
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COUNTING THE SHEEP WELSH FASHION 
BY FRANK RIMINGTON 


INTRODUCTION 


Fragments of a bygone method of counting (yan, tan, tethera, pethera, pimp, 
etc) are well known in many parts of the country but particularly in 
Yorkshire. The numbers appear to be derived from the Welsh. There is no 
record of this system still being used but during the preparation of a 
history of the village of Burniston there have been two reports of these 
numerals being used within living memory. One Jonathan ('Jonty') Longhorn, 
a worker at Burniston Farm, is well remembered as having used this method 
in his work. He was born about the middle of the nineteenth century and so 
missed compulsory education: he doubtless learned his numbers from his 
father. 


The use of these Celtic numerals in such an Anglo-Norse stronghold as the 
Yorkshire coast may seem surprising. They had passed from father to son 
for so many generations that, never having been written down, they have 
suffered major degeneration due to a process of what might be called 
'yokelisation', coupled with the influence of the local dialect. 


It is always much easier to memorise rhymed couplets, and the pattern of 
these numerals has become established as two pairs of strictly rhymed words 
followed by an almost explosive word of an entirely different character, 
denoting the completion of a 'five', originally the fingers of one hand. 
The result is an easily remembered jingle. 


The rhyming has been done quite ruthlessly. The word for 4, 'pethera' 
(from the Welsh 'pedwar' or the Breton 'pevar') demanded a rhyme for number 
3 and the original word 'tri' has been turned into 'tethera'. Then to 
complicate matters the initial letter of the word 'pethera' often gets 
changed and the word becomes 'methera', apparently due to the strange 
English interchange between the letters P and M that turns Margaret into 
Peggy and Mary into Polly. 


'Sethera' and 'lethera' (nos. 6 and 7) seem to have got transposed during 
the passage of time; 'sethera' clearly represents 'saith'. It is not clear 
where 'hovera' and 'dovera' have come from, they seem to have been invented 
to complete the rhyming. Too much stress should not be put on the 
differences in the spelling of the words in the various lists of numbers. 
The words simply reflect, when first put down on paper, what somebody 
thought they had heard, very probably in broad dialect - no easy task. The 
versions were probably not as different as the published words would imply. 


The numbers go no further than 20 and if larger numbers were being dealt 
with then a cut or score would be made on a tally stick at 20 and the 
counting would begin again at 1. Hence arose the modern use of the word 
'score'. An example of counting in twenties is seen in the stern Biblical 
reminder that man's span in this world is but 'Three score years and ten’. 
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The word 'score' is of course now extensively used in sport and is often 
used to describe these lists of Celtic numerals. 


Although the numbers are usually associated with the counting ,of sheep 
there can be little doubt that they were used for other purposes ' It is 
highly unlikely that a farm-worker's family would use two entirely 
different systems of counting, one English and one Welsh. They, seem to 
have been used for counting the stitches on knitting needles and by 
children in their counting-out games ~. Quite often they have become 
meaningless sing-songs to amuse the children. It is said that there is (or 
was) an eatinghouse in Keswick called the 'Yan Tan Tethera Cafe'. 


The reason why the score numerals are attributed with some certainty to the 
Welsh language rather than to one of the allied Brythonic Celtic languages 
such as Cornish or Breton is the treatment of the numbers 16, 17 and 19. 
While all other European languages use the form 6+10 (sixteen), '7+10! 
(seventeen) etc, the Welsh language uses the expression '1+15' (un ar 
bymtheg) etc. This is quite unique to Welsh and those scores which extend 
to 20 invariably follow this pattern. 


It should be said that strictly speaking this special treatment of the 
numbers 16, 17 and 19 only applies to modern Welsh; these numbers have not 
been found in old Welsh literature or charters. However it is known that 
the smaller numbers have not changed materially through the centuries and 
it is thought very probable that these higher numbers have not changed 
either. 


The inclusion of these numbers in children's counting-out games is 
understandable; they were clearly in use in the home. Examples vary from — 
the very common 'eena, meena, mina, mo' to the more elaborate counting 
recorded from Leicestershire", ‘een, teen, tethera, fethera, fip, I, obera, 
dobera dory dick', or from Edinburgh’, 'inty, tinty, tethera, methera, 
bank, for over, dover, ding'. It is thought that ‘Hickory, dickory, dock' 
may be a transposition of 'Hovera, dovera, dick' and that 'Rag, tag and 
bobtail' was originally ‘Yan, tan and bumfit'. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Barry® collected well over a hundred scores from many parts of the country 
and when these are plotted on a map a certain pattern emerges. The main 
concentration is seen to be in the Yorkshire Dales and the surrounding 
areas. The numerals then spread out in diminishing numbers from this 
nucleus, creating significant clusters in Lincolnshire, East Anglia and 
round the North York Moors. More isolated examples extend from Sussex to, 
surprisingly enough, the Orkney Islands. The impression gained is that 
these Celtic scores probably originated in north Yorkshire and then spread 
outwards. 


It is interesting to see a number of scores recorded from the eastern 
seaboard of the U.S.A. These are not undul y corrupted and obviously have 
been taken there by emigrant workers from Britain. 
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They have all lost their original meaning and become nursery rhymes ey the 
children. They are popularly attributed to the North American Indians 


ORIGIN 


The source of these Celtic numbers is disputed. When they were first 
noticed, in the 19th century, it was thought obvious that they represented 
a survival of the language spoken in the land in Roman times before the 
arrival of the English. The theory was thought attractive and still has 
its adherents. It is undoubtedly true that pockets of Celtic-speaking 
natives persisted in the areas occupied by the English settlers. The 
place-names 'Walton' and 'Watcot' are common and some of them, though not 
all, are derived from the Old English word 'wala' meaning 'Briton', or, 
very significantly, '‘serf'. The common personal names Walsh, Wallis and 
Wallace come from the same source. The trouble is that these place-names 
do not agree in any way with the areas where the scores have most 
frequently been found. There are few if any records of scores from the 
Welsh or Cornish marches where Celtic place-names abound and where the 
Welsh language would have had its best chance of survival. There are no 
other cases where Welsh words have supplanted English ones - there are, of 
course, many river names still in use in this country which bear Welsh 
names but these were merely adopted by the English new-comers and did not 
replace earlier English names. 


The alternative theory for the origin of the Celtic numerals is one of the 
importation of Welsh speaking people into England at some later date, 
though very little evidence has been produced to support this view. To 
impose their own way of counting on a long-established English system would 
mean the arrival of a very substantial number of Welsh speakers during a 
comparatively short period of time. 


There have been several suggestions to explain why and when this happened, 
none of them convincing. It was thought that they may have come into 
England from the Welsh-speaking Kingdom of Strathclyde (capital Dumbarton) 
but no reason for such an influx is given and indeed the evidence points to 
the movement having been in the opposite direction. 


The undoubted entry of Welsh miners to work in the lead mines of Yorkshire 
and Cumbria during the 17th to 19th centuries appears to be much too late 
to explain the gross corruption suffered by the scores and in any case it 
is difficult to see any connection between mining and the counting of 
flocks of sheep. Even the use of the Welsh collie dog by shepherds in 
Yorkshire has been put forward as evidence of a Welsh invasion! 


However another view of the Celtic influence presents itself, one that does 
not appear to have been examined. In William the Conqueror! Ss army at 
Hastings was a powerful contingent of nobles and knights from neighbouring 
Brittany. At their head was Alan le Roux, a cadet of the ruling house in 
Brittany and also a kinsman of William himself. As a result he was 
granted, in the following share-out of English land, vast estates in 
Lincolnshire and East Anglia, while in north Yorkshire he received such a 
large area that for a time it functioned as a separate county, 
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Richmondshire, later to be called the Honour of Richmond. Here Alan built 
his castle on a bluff overlooking the River Swale and called the place 
Richemunde, probably after one of his Breton estates. 


By the time of the Domesday Book (1086) Alan himself had become Count of 
Brittany as well as Earl of Richmond and for the next 300 years the two 
honours were inseparably connected. Inevitably Alan would settle his many 
manors on his Breton knights who had accompanied him from Brittany and they 
would prefer their farms to be held by their own loyal Breton followers 
rather than by the resentful English. These farmers are the people whose 
descendants today bear such names as Brett, Bretton, Britton etc. In their 
turn the farmers would not wish to employ potential trouble-makers and were 
likely to look to the comparatively nearby Welsh for their shepherds and 
other workers. These folk suitably disliked the English and spoke a 
recognisable language. 


It would seem at least possible that other Breton knights with manors 
elsewhere would adopt similar precautions and this would explain the more 
widely-scattered scores. Any such incursion of Welsh workers would only 
last for a limited period, say from about 1070 to the early 1100s. The 
demand, once met, would largely cease and the next generation of imported 
Welsh speakers would start the process of being absorbed into the resident 
population, eventually retaining only the persistent numerals. 


Reaney says® 'There is hardly a county in which the Breton element is not 
found and in some counties the influence was deep and permanent! - 
permanent enough seemingly to cause old Jonty Longhorn in Burniston 800 
years later to count his sheep in Welsh fashion. 


An additional factor in the later spread of the use of these numerals would 
be the movement of farm workers within the great medieval estates both 
secular and monastic. The sheep-rich Cistercian abbey at Furness (from 
where a number of scores have been recorded) had much land in Yorkshire as 
well as in Cumbria. It is also interesting to note that when Ralph Neville 
was created the first Earl of Westmorland (where again scores have 
frequently been found) he was already Earl of Richmond. It would appear 
highly probable that shepherds and other farm workers would be transferred 
from one estate to another. 


It will be realised that these tentative suppositions are based on what 
might be thought inadequate evidence, due largely to the utter absence of 
any documentary records. We have no real indication, nor are we likely 
ever to obtain one, of the actual extent and use of these Celtic numerals. 
These suggestions for their origin have been put forward as possibly 
plausible explanations of an intriguing puzzle. 
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A 
Modern Welsh 


un 
dau 

tri 

pedwar 

pump 

chwech 

saith 

wyth 

naw 

deg 

un a ddeg 
deuddeg 

tri ar ddeg 
pedwar ar ddeg 
pymtheg 

un ar bymtheg 
dau ar bymtheg 
deunaw 


pedwar ar bymtheg 


ugain 


Thought to be very 


B 
Old Breton 


unan 
dou 

tri 
pevar 
pemp 
c'hwec'h 
seizh 
eizh 

naw 

dek 
unnek 
douzek 
trizek 
pevarzek 
pemzek 
c'hwezek 
seitek 
eitek 
noontek 
ugent 


Almost identical with modern 


Brittany 


Burniston etc 


yan 
tan 

tethera 
methera 

pimp 

lethera 
sethera 

hovera 

dovera 

dick 

yan a dick 

tan a dick 
tethera dick 
methera dick 
bumfit 

yan a bumfit 
tan a bumfit 
tethera bumfit 
methera bumfit 
jigit 


D 
Whitby 


ena 
tena 

tethera 
pedera 

pimp 

sarfra 

larfra 

ofra 

dofra 

dix 

enadix 
tenadix 
tetherad 
petheradix 
bumpit 

ena bumpit 
tena bumpit 
tethera bumpit 
pedera bumpit 
Sigit 


similar to 0ld Welsh though some of the larger 
numbers have not been found in ancient charters etc. 


Breton which is still widely spoken in 


Versions with the same spelling have been reported from a number of 


localities. 


early published list of Celtic numerals. 


It seems likely that they have all been copied from some 


Reported by Mrs Doreen Fleetham, copied many years ago from a book 


on Whitby whose title is forgotten. 
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2 
Near Malton 


yaan 

taan 

tethery 

nethery 

pip 

haitery 

slatery 

horny 

korny 

dik 

yaan dick 

taan dick 

tethery dick 

nethery dick 

bumpit 

yaan a bum 

taan a bum 

tethery bum 

nethery bum 
? 


F 


Holtby near York 


eena 

teena 

tetha 

fetha 

fimp 

sethera 
lethera 

korn 

defra 

dick 

eena dick 
teena dick 
tetha dick 
fetha dick 
bwomkin 

eena bwomkin 
teena bwomkin 
tetha bwomkin 
fetha bwomkin 
jiblits 


G 
York 


een 

teen 

tethera 
methera 

mint 

slater 

rater 

rover 

dover 

dick 

een dick 

teen dick 
tethera dick 
methera dick 
bumper 

een bumper 
teen bumper 
tethera bumper 
methera bumper 
triggit 


H 
Pocklington 


ain 

tain 

tethera 

pethera 

pimpi 

cettera 

lettera 

pettera 

covera 

dix 

aina dix 

taina dix 
tethera dix 
pethera dix 
pumpits 

aina pumpits 
taina pumpits 
tethera pumpits 
pethera pumpits 
gigits 


Recorded by Barry, no 679, and by Ellis !9, the latter in 1878 when these 


numerals would probably be in full use. 


Also recorded by Barry, no70!'» and by Ellis in 1878!¢. 


Recorded by Barry, no 72/3, and by Bradley in 187914, 


Recorded by Barry, no 73!9, and by Ellis 
nursery rhyme. 
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16 in 1878 when it had become a 
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OBITUARY 
FRANK CHARLES RIMINGTON 


With the death of Frank Rimington on 13 October 1991, at the age of 87, the 
Society lost a member who had made remarkable contributions not only to the 
work of the Society but also to our knowledge of the archaeology and 
history of this area. The Society had shown its appreciation of those 
contributions by the conferment of Life Membership upon him and by his 
election as a Vice-President. 


When the Society (then known as Scarborough and District Archaeological 
Society) was formed in 1947, Mr Rimington was one of the founder members 
and was its first chairman’. He later held the offices of secretary, 
chairman (again) and editor. In addition to his work as an officer of the 
Society, he was very active as an archaeologist. Only some of the 
excavations which he directed.can be mentioned here. 


The deserted medieval village of Osgodby* was first excavated in 1956, when 
the site still was largely deserted. Modern housing development has since 
turned Osgodby into a suburb of Scarborough and one of the new roads is 
called 'Rimington Way' to commemorate Mr Rimington's work in excavating the 
site of the former village and researching its history. Another deserted 
medieval village was Hatterboard’, which was merely a name in the 
historical records, its site uncertain, until Mr Rimington located it in 
fields to the west of Scalby Road. 


Subsequently he worked at Ayton Castle’, investigating the surviving 

building and excavating some of the surrounding earthworks, and later at 
Allerston~’, where he excavated the site of the medieval manor house between 
the main roa and the church. He was also much involved in work on 
Levisham Moor’, a complex site where excavations and surveys were carried 
out over a period of many years. 


In addition to these major excavations there were a number of smaller ones, 
for example the fulling mill at East Ayton’. 


Because much of his work involved medieval sites, excavations had to be 
accompanied by historical research. After he ceased to be actively engaged 
in digging he continued to pursue his interest in local history, two major 
undertaki Ags being his investigation of the deer parks of north-east 
Yorkshire?’ and his work on the history of Ravenscar and Staintondale”. 


Frank Rimington was a popular speaker and gave many lectures not only on 
archaeology and local history but also on his travels - and he had 
travelled widely both in Britain and abroad. He also contributed many 
articles to the Scarborough Mercury. 


By profession he was a pharmacist and was the manager of the Scarborough 
branch of Boots for many years. His interests were not confined to 
antiquarian subjects. He was, for example, very knowledgeable on natural 
history and was a contributor to, and a joint editor of, the Scarborough 
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Field Naturalists! Society's publication on the natural history of the 
area'9, How he managed to fit so much into his life was a cause of some 
amazement! 


Frank Rimington was very conscientious in publishing the results of his 
work. The following bibliography is very far from being a complete list 
but is limited to topics referred to in this obituary. "BCL Ol ant 51 
monumentum requiris . . . ' read the Society's Transactions! 


David Futty 
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'The Early Deer Parks of North-East Yorkshire' in 
Transactions Nos 13 (1970) to 21 (1978) - nine 


parts in total. 
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published by The Scarborough Field Naturalists' 
Society! 
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